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Friends Service Committee’s Work in France 


In our issue of November 30 at the conclusion of an 
article dealing with Mr. Hoover’s proposal for the feeding 
of occupied countries we stated that in a subsequent issue 
we would report on the work that is now being carried on 
by the American Friends Service Committee in Europe. 
We are indebted to the Committee for the following brief 
account of its present relief activities, which are chiefly 
confined to unoccupied France. 

Feeding the hungry, clothing the ragged, and saving 
children from the slow starvation which is the aftermath 
of war, is the task on which the American Friends Service 
is engaged in Europe. Not humanitarian, but rather an 
expression of the Christian way, this program has im- 
plications beyond the alleviation of material distress. In 
a world festering with the hate of war it becomes a re- 
assertion of the dignity of man. 

The present program of relief is concentrated in un- 
occupied France, with a small additional service in the 
Paris area for children and for British civilians interned 
in prisons. Relief work is for civilians and for refugees, 
since the needs of each are great. 

A staff of 60 AFSC representatives in unoccupied 
France is caring for a thousand children in 16 colonies, 
giving supplementary food to 25,000 French school chil- 
dren and supplying milk for 10,000 babies, many of them 
born under bombardment. The school feeding is done 
in cooperation with local committees in 10 French cities, 
the municipality providing soup, our stores of rice, cocoa, 
and milk being added to this noon-day meal. 

From our offices in Marseilles, Toulouse, Perpignan, 
Montauban, and Auch, clothing is distributed, help is 
given to those seeking lost relatives or desiring to prepare 
for emigration from France. From these centers, too, our 
workers go out to the concentration camps. Here foreign 
refugees from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
m and Spain live crowded behind barbed wire, sleeping on 
straw, sometimes with only 50 blankets to every 100 
occupants of a barrack. Living here are not only men and 
women but more than 3,000 children. We bring food 
for the children—all who are over 18 months must other- 
wise exist on the same rations distributed to the adults— 
equip schools, libraries, work shops ; distribute medicines, 
blankets and warm clothing. 

Our present work in France began more than two years 
ago, when half a million Spanish refugees poured over 
the French frontier from Barcelona. With the outbreak 
of World War II, this service was extended to French 
evacuees. Last May, when three and a half million 
refugees from Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and north- 
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ern France fled from their homes to safety in the South, 
we set up hostels in Paris, Toulouse, Montauban, and 
Bordeaux. In each of these great centers, between 3,000 
and 5,000 people slept nightly. Canteens were opened 
and new houses for children established. In June, when 
our headquarters office was transferred from Paris to 
Bordeaux, these services continued to function in all the 
chaos and paralysis of national disaster. 

During the late summer our field office workers met 
the trains when the refugees moved north. All of the 
7 million homeless could not go back, however, because 
their homes are still battlefields, because they are Jews, 
or because they have spoken for human freedom. Those 
who could go back were given food supplies for the long 
journey north, the children being supplied with milk. 

The unoccupied area of France is one of the most 
critical in Europe today. France, as a national unit, was 
almost self-sufficient, but the division into two zones 
has cut off the southern or unoccupied area from its 
normal supplies. The occupied zone has the available 
meat and milk supplies and the rich agricultural land. 
The unoccupied area, which during the spring and sum- 
mer months fed 7 million refugees, in addition to its 
own population, is primarily vineyard country. The lack 
of adequate distribution, due to curtailed train service 
and little gasoline for the short hauls by truck, hampered 
marketing of these stores during the summer months, 
when the fruits and vegetables which were available in 
this area might have been widely distributed. 

Our relief program is financed by the monthly transfer 
of cash from the United States, all supplies being pur- 
chased abroad. We are buying milk in Switzerland, rice 
and dried vegetables in North Africa, oils and soap in 
Portugal. These goods go into our own warehouses and 
are distributed by our workers directly to those who are in 
need. It is a slender supply line and we hope that we 
may be permitted to send clothing from America. Wool- 
ens are no longer purchasable in France. Milk and 
vitamins from the United States would save lives. The 
relaxation of the British blockade for medicines may, 
we hope, indicate a more liberal policy, which will permit 
the shipments of milk and vitamins for children. 

The AFSC would like to extend relief services to the 
occupied areas. It is convinced that this could only be 
done after a careful survey of need and in negotiation 
with the German government. It would be necessary to 
guard against supplies being removed from the occupied 
countries for military purposes, and to set up a program 
somewhat similar to that in operation for the 25,000 
French school children, so that official rations would be 
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maintained, our stores being supplementary help condi- 
tional on those official rations. With permission for work, 
application would then be made to the British government 
for a certain number of boats through the blockade. 

We are well aware that a private relief organization 
can never meet all the need. Rather than wait until a 
large and inclusive program could be launched, we should 
be willing to start with a small service in the most 
distressed areas of the occupied lands, extending this 
service later as we could. It is the policy of our Commit- 
tee not merely to provide supervision to insure that 
stores go to refugees, but to put sufficient workers in the 
field so that we, as a Committee, are making the direct 
contact with the individuals we are helping. We do use 
a large group of volunteers in the countries in which 
we work, but the direct responsibility remains with our 
own delegates. 

As indicated above, the AFSC has humility in recogniz- 
ing how small its help is in the midst of great need, yet 
from its experience over two decades it understands, too, 
that the implications of such a service go far beyond 
the direct relief which can be given. 


“Life, Liberty and Property” 


Under the above caption Fortune for February re- 
ports a study of attitudes in regard to corporate property.* 
This was carried on in Akron, O., in 1938 and 1939 by 
Alfred Winslow Jones, director of the Institute for 
Applied Social Analysis, and his staff. Some 1,700 per- 
sons were interviewed. The survey covered both a random 
sampling chosen from the city directory and special groups. 
Each person interviewed was asked his opinion about 
such situations as bootleg coal mining, the stay-in-strike, 
the threat of the Goodrich Co. to leave Akron, farm- 
mortgage foreclosures, expulsion of sit-down strikers by 
tear gas, forcing a company to keep a contract which 
provided that it could not leave New York City, and rent 
evictions. He was also asked to rank a series of state- 
ments to indicate his attitude toward stockholders. The 
writer comments that “the people of Akron—from the 
top executive to the factory porter—understood” the 
questions and “made up their minds without undue 
difficulty.” Some of the interviews showed that the 
stories, told as a background for the questions, “stirred 
underlying emotions.” 

A scoring system was worked out in which zero 
represented “the lowest regard for corporate property” 
and 32 the highest. As might be expected, business 
leaders and industrial executives showed the highest re- 
gard for property. Their attitude, the writer comments, 
“corresponds closely to their economic position in that 
it would have been a handicap to these men if they had 
turned aside to show sympathy for the other side in any 
of the conflict situations in which they found themselves.” 

The lowest regard for property was found among the 
United Rubber Workers of America (a C.I.O. union) 
with an average score of 6.2. Members of independent 
unions or employe associations had an average score of 
17.2. The attitude of the workers also corresponded to 
their economic position but not so clearly as among the 
business leaders. The workers “seem to be drawn” to a 
middle position which was common among people of a 
higher economic status, such as professional men, office 


*For the full report of this study, see Life, Liberty, and Prop- 
erty, by Alfred Winslow Jones. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1941. 


workers and small business men. The writer points out 
that on the questions covered in this survey “there was 
considerably more difference between the small business- 
men and the industrial leaders than there was between 
the small businessmen and the workers. Fifty-two small 
merchants . . . averaged 12.1.” The officer of a big 
company is “embedded in an undertaking that protects 
him personally and demands of him decisions that fre- 
quently work tragedy in the lives of others. The little 
man is not likely to be so ruthless.” 

The 26 ministers, priests and rabbis had an average 
score of 12, almost the same as that of the random 
sampling, 12.3. There is greater divergence among the 
middle groups than among either industrialists or workers, 
“with a predominant tendency to a moderate attitude but 
with many individuals drawn toward the extremes.” 
More than one half of the random sampling are between 
6 and 18. “Thus it is safe to say that the considerable 
bulk of the population accepts violations of corporate 
property in the interest of human welfare and the allevia- 
tion of suffering, which suggests that they would accept 
changes curtailing—even sharply—the rights of corporate 
property.” At the same time, however, this group makes 
“marked concessions to corporate property.” 

The writer believes that “the group with the highest 
regard for corporate property .. . is not likely to gain 
—or regain—political and social leadership and a broad 
popular following so long as it manifests openly the 
sentiments and attitudes it showed in this investigation.” 
In view of the fact that the sit-down strike was abandoned 
in Akron and elsewhere because it was “an affront to the 
middle groups,” the group with the lowest scores “would 
find it possible to gain leadership and a broad popular 
following only under extraordinary circumstances, if at 
all.” The paramount desires of the workers as a whole 
are for human welfare and the alleviation of suffering 
even though corporate property is infringed in the process 
and for a “well-led, unified, strong labor movement.” If 
these were met the main body of labor would be willing 
to make some concessions to the rights of corporate 
property. 

Property in this country is regarded as “the desirable 
end in a free-for-all struggle in which all not only may 
but should participate.” The opinions of the people in 
the middle ranges are confused by the “two-way pull— 
toward the protection of property and toward human 
welfare.” If a choice were necessary, however, it would 
be for the latter. 


The writer concludes that “public opinion would, in 
its confusion, block a destructive attack on corporate 
property as long as such an attack appeared in any way 
even vaguely to be a threat to property in general, which 
occupies a firm position as a value. Public opinion, 
however, would welcome any change in, or even the 
abolition of, corporate property rights if it were made 
obvious that corporate property is a very special form 
of property in general, and if the changes would make 
life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness dem- 
onstrably more secure.” 


The British Viewpoint on Feeding Europe 
With further reference to Mr. Hoover’s proposal for 
sending food to occupied countries in Europe (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE for November 30) we present a 
summary of an article in the Round Table (London) for 
December, 1940. It is offered as the closest approach 
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hat we can make to an official statement of the British 
bovernment’s point of view. Its reproduction here in 

o sense commits this SERVICE to any position on the 
uestion. 

Two facts are “primary” in considering the question: 
he Germans are “solely responsible” for the problem 
since it was created by the invasions of the other coun- 
tries, and the supply of clothing, coal and gasoline for 
transportation raises equally serious problems. 

During the first World War the chief argument was 
over the question whether or not food could be con- 
sidered contraband. This question is no longer important 
since there are so few neutral ports from which supplies 
ould reach Germany. The chief argument today is that 
he blockade is “an attempt to win the war by starving 
he German women and children.” 

The British insist, however, that the blockade is not 
ontrary to international law since its purpose is to 
‘deprive the enemy of necessary war material either in 
he form of explosives, which are made from food fats, 
or of supplies which are essential for the armed forces 
and the workers in the war factories.” Any injury to 
ivilians is “an incidental result.” 

Seizing the food reserves of the occupied countries, 
on the other hand, is “in direct breach of international 
aw.” The obligation of the conqueror to provide food 
for the inhabitants of such countries was specifically ad- 
mitted by Germany in 1916. When Belgian and French 
civilians were taken to Germany to work in the fields in 
that year, the official reason given was that this was the 
only way to feed the population, which was required by 
international law. 

Normally, the Round Table explains, Europe is practi- 
cally self-sufficient in regard to the essential foodstuffs, 
except fats. In Germany there is no danger of a food 
shortage. It is estimated that for Europe as a whole 
the 1940 bread-grain harvest was about 15 per cent 
below that of 1939. In view of the reserves of food in 
most countries this would not of itself indicate a serious 
situation. In Poland, the largest producer of food, the 
harvest is estimated to be about 25 per cent below normal. 
Rations in Poland are the lowest in any of the occupied 
countries. The chief reason for this is “the catastrophic 
changes” introduced by the Nazis. More than a million 
Poles, it is stated, have been deported to work on German 
farms. Still worse, “all food which is not required to 
keep the people from actual starvation is seized for Ger- 
man consumption.” Czechoslovakia was fully self-sup- 
potting before the German occupation but conditions are 
“only slightly better” than in Poland. 

The Danish ration is “nearly equal to that of the 
German” at the present time though much below that 
of peace-time. Holland had large reserves of food but 
practically all the butter was taken in the first week of 
the occupation and other supplies were commandeered 
in “varying degrees.” Norway had more than a year’s 
supply of food and, at present, her ration is on the 
German level. 

The situation in Belgium will probably be serious be- 
cause of her dependence on imported foods and of the 
war damage to her agriculture. 

French harvests were low in 1940. More serious, the 
Round Table says, is the large quantity of food taken out 
of the country or used for the army of occupation. 
“Shortly after the armistice the Germans themselves an- 
nounced that 140 railway trucks filled with food were 
leaving southern France.” This has continued. It is 
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reported that more than a million pigs were seized in 
September. The division between occupied and unoccu- 
pied France left most of the important agricultural dis- 
tricts in the occupied zone so that unoccupied France is 
“now cut off completely from its natural granaries.” 
Seizing the gasoline reserves has made motor transporta- 
tion of food impossible. The Round Table believes that 
there would be no “serious shortage of food” if the 
available supplies were equitably distributed, “including of 
course the petrol needed to transport them.” 

The food blockade cannot be relaxed because a German 
guarantee would be “completely worthless.” There are 
three reasons why it is important to keep the food out 
of Germany: most essential foods are “directly converti- 
ble into war material,” the importation of food would 
increase her available man power by decreasing the num- 
ber needed in agriculture, and the additional food supplies 
would improve the morale of soldiers and civilians. There 
is also the possibility that Germany will find it to her 
own self-interest to feed the occupied countries in order to 
get the industrial machinery working again and in order 
to maintain her own prestige. 

Such is the British case, according to the most recent 
available published source. 


“The Sixth Column” 


Henry Seidel Canby writes a vigorous editorial on 
intolerance in the Saturday Review of Literature (New 
York) of February 1. He says in part: “It makes little 
difference which intolerance is uppermost, or whether 
the cause is fear or economic jealousy or morbid pride or 
sick self-distrust ; the result will always be the same... . 
Where the Negro is most oppressed, other prejudices 
flourish like narcotic weeds. If the bell of intolerance 
tolls for one, it tolls for all. . . . Intolerance, in the long 
run, is as destructive for the intolerant as for his victim. 
Anti-Semitism may be an injury to the Semite, but it 
is a disease for the anti-Semite. . . . The violent determi- 
nation in certain communities to hold the Negro down 
and back has had appalling results for the whites, who, 
in the attempt to save white supremacy, have become 
decadent and slipped far below the level of white popu- 
lations elsewhere. In a country made up of such elements 
. .. it should be clear that the Catholic, Jew, Protestant, 
the ‘old American,’ Greek, German, Serb, or Negro, 
who lets his religious or racial prejudices go uncontrolled, 
is taking slow poison—maybe not so slow.” 

The writer urges both creative writers and creative 
readers to cultivate the theme of “what happens to minds 
diseased by prejudice, of what happens to a complex 
country that lets fanatics and the too human ignorant 
slash at leg and arm and liver and heart in order to stop 
a headache. . . . In this battle against the new Know 
Nothings, the ammunition will come from the social 
scientists, who have plenty in stock; but if the country 
is to realize what the Sixth Column in our midst is 
blindly trying to accomplish, it must be made to see and 
feel a crisis—and that is a job for literature.” 


Reflections of an Anglican Editor 


In its issue of December 27 the Church Times (Lon- 
don), an Anglo-Catholic weekly paper, carried an edi- 
torial entitled “The Close of 1940,” portions of which 
follow : 

“. . . The nation is at grips with bed-rock realities. 
It wants no conventional platitudes delivered from high 
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platforms, nor a spate of sentimental pietism spurting from 
the parish churches. Nor if it receives such a convolution 
of fog and wool is it at all likely to be impressed or even 
to pay attention. It demands truth, not trimmings. Its 
principal spokesman and leader, on whose courage and 
judgment it has the deepest cause to rely, has accustomed 
the nation to a note sharp, stern and short. Ears attuned 
to the battle-cry of the trumpet will give small heed to 
the drooling of ecclesiastical saxophones. 


“The Church cannot justly be blamed for the deficiencies 
of its official leadership, since it has still no say in the 
appointment of those set over it. It must just accept the 
fact that those churchmen who are mainly reported in the 
daily press are not representative of the working Church, 
and lead it chiefly from behind. The parish clergy must 
just accept the unfair burden which is placed on their 
shoulders and hump responsibility up the hill of diffi- 
culty... . 

“It cannot be too often repeated that the Church hates 
war, and utterly repudiates its use as an instrument of 
national policy: the words are hackneyed but the sense is 
definite. It supports the present war, not because Britain 
stands to make anything out of it—we sincerely hope she 
will not—nor because religion stands to gain by it, for 
the sword can never bring any gain to religion ; but because 
physical self-defence was forced on world civilization by 
world barbarism, and because, as we believe, the war is 
being fought to secure the secular rights of responsible 
subjects of God in the world that He created, and to 
fulfil the elementary duties of Christian citizens towards 
their neighbors.” 


Reasons for Going to Church 


The American Mercury has recently printed two ar- 
ticles on the reasons why people do, or do not, go to 
church. In the first, in the October, 1940, issue, Channing 
Pollock, well-known American playwright, says that in 
common with many others he feels “nearest to God” when 
he is alone with Him. Most ministers, he complains, are 
too much concerned with “vague promises of future re- 
ward.” Their “religion” is “the preservation of symbol- 
ism, doctrines and a philosophy largely without meaning 
in our modern world.” There are, he admits, “hundreds 
of clergymen” of whom this is not true. But the “over- 
whelming majority . . . have nothing to say and must 
say it twice on Sunday.” The world is “hungry” for 
“fundamental and universal truths, expressed in ‘the new 
terms of each generation.’” But, he says, “our spiritual 
leaders give us, not even a stone, but pebbles.” 

In the January, 1941, issue, Roger William Riis, a 
former magazine editor, now in public relations work, 
replies that “the critics of the churches don’t know what 
they are talking about.” Granted that “a minority of 
churches do still offer a dull, repellent form of salvation,” 
no “other human organization . . . has dared set so high 
a goal.” The “leading factor” in the success or failure 
of a church is the personality of the minister. Others 
are “a free pulpit policy,” “a tradition of active service 
in the community,” the quality of the music, architecture, 
and appearance. The “most successful churches,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Riis, are “those whose clergymen set forth 
the most uncompromising Christianity, in the sense of 
sticking closest to Christ’s difficult but challenging teach- 
ing.” The best thing about going to church is that “it 
turns one’s attention, willy-nilly, to higher things for at 
least a little while each week” He has found that true 


even in churches he didn’t like. The “destructive dynami 
of Naziism and Communism” can only be defeated b 
“the constructive dynamics of the spirit.” Each of u 
he says, “has a spiritual quest.” The church is “a good 
place in which to pursue it. If the churches offered 
nothing but that, they would now require to be upheld b 
all men of intelligence and good will.” 


“A Turning-Point in Japanese Christianity” 


The following, with the above caption, is from the 
International Christian Press and Information Service 
Geneva, November, 1940: 


On October 17, 1940, there was held at Tokyo an Al 
Japan Christian Conference to celebrate the 2,600th anni 
versary of the founding of the Empire. There were some 
20,000 delegates. The following proclamation regarding 
the organization of the one Protestant Christian Church 
in Japan was unanimously adopted: 

“From the time that H. I. M. Emperor Jimmu founded 
the Empire 2,600 years ago the imperial reign, in an 
unbroken line, has radiated its glory around the world: 
When we contemplate this glorious history we. are 
deeply moved. On this occasion the Christians of alf 
Japan unite in reverently acclaiming ‘His Majesty the 
Emperor, Banzai!’ 

“In the present greatly disturbed condition of the 
world no nation can be at ease, not even for a moment: 
In the West a calamitous war is being waged. In the East 
the China Incident has as yet reached no conclusion. 


“In the midst of these calamities our nation, steering 
its course unerringly, is developing its resources and 
power. This we firmly believe to be due to the help o 
Heaven and the august and unique national constitution 
based on one Sovereign and all the people. 

“Faced with a changing world our nation has estab- 
lished a new structure and is pushing foward in building 
a new order in Greater Eastern Asia. We Christians in 
instant response, casting aside church and denominational 
differences and through church union and united effort, 
join in the great task of giving spiritual leadership to 
the people, in respectfully and loyally assisting the Throne 
in Government and in rendering service to the nation. 

“We hereby on this Anniversary Day make the fol- 
lowing declaration : 

“1. We pledge ourselves to the task of preaching Christ 
and fulfilling our mission of saving souls. 

“2. We pledge ourselves to the achievement of the 
union of all denominations in one church. 

“3. We pledge ourselves to endeavor to raise the 
level of spiritual living, to lift the standard of morals and 
to strive for a renewal of the nation’s life.” 


“Freedom or Fascism” 


A study course under the above title has been pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press for the Connecticut 
League of Women Voters. It is intended for “un- 
academic discussion groups” and aims to give more defi- 
nite content to the vague popular preference for democ- 
racy. Each chapter describes briefly some one aspect of 
life under a totalitarian government. The questions 
bring out the comparison between American institutions 
and those of the Fascist countries. It may be secured 
from the Yale University Press (New Haven), price 25 
cents ; quantity rates. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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